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impressed upon us, in all wise and practicable ways, that this war is a war 
in the interest of peace; and who is to do all this ? The yellow journalism 
willnotdoit. It will do all that may be done against it. We may depend upon 
the conservative press; we may depend upon the spirit and influence of our 
American homes; and upon the natural genius of our people; but we should 
also be able to depend upon the influence of the pulpit of the Christian 
Church. It is an hour for tact and judgment, for soundness of mind, 
for the prayerful and deliberate weighing of words. At the time of such a 
crisis in the development of the national character the privilege of service 
will be missed by the pulpit which speaks not at all; and it will be even 
more conspicuously missed by the pulpit that speaks with irresponsible and 
clamorous facility. But that privilege will be nobly and wisely used by the 
pulpit which shall speak- not to arouse excitement, but to purify and 
dignify the military passion cf the moment. 

Edgak Gardner Murphy. 



REHABILITATED LEGISLATIVE UPPER CHAMBERS. 

There is a striking parallel between the position of the House of 
Lords in the eighties, as compared with its position at the present time, and 
the present position of the Canadian Senate as compared with its position 
before the overturn in the constituencies at the Bominion General Election 
of 1896 which defeated the Tupper Government and placed the Laurier 
Government in office. Then, to all intents and purposes, the Senate at 
Ottawa was the most obviously useiess legislative chamber in existence. 
Of its seventy-eight nominated members, all appointed for life, not more 
than ten were Liberals; and for seventeen or eighteen years the Senate had 
had a most insignificant and docile part in Dominion politics. It had done 
nothing but say ditto to the successive Conservative governments, headed 
by the late Sir John Macdonald, the late Sir J. C. Abbott, the late Sir John 
Thompson, Sir Mackenzie Bowell, and Sir Charles Tupper. 

Except for the work the Senate discharges as a court in which divorce 
suits are tried, it might have dropped out of existence any time between 
1878 and 1896 without causing even a jar in the legislative machinery of the 
Dominion. The public cared so little about it that the newspapers, Con- 
servative as well as Liberal, usually ignored its debates. The Canadian edi- 
tors would not trouble to tell off members of their Parliamentary staffs to 
report its proceedings. The Senate would have dropped into oblivion so far 
as the newspapers were concerned had it not drawn upon its contingent 
expenses fund for a reporter to attend its sittings and hand his reports to 
the Ottawa correspondents, free of cost to the newspaper publishers. This 
plan in the closing years of the Conservative regime alone saved the Senate 
from going unreported; and even with this plan and with the reports of the 
Senate costing the newspapers nothing, usually only the barest mention of 
the proceedings in the Senate found its way into the Canadian newspapers. 
The " stuff " coming from the Senate, to use the jargon of newspaper offices, 
was not regarded as worth the cost of telegraphing. Visitors seldom were 
seen in the Senate gallery ; and so little of the Senate's proceedings were 
made public in the press, that up to 1897 it is doubtful if one Canadian in 
fifty could name ten of the seventy odd Senators. 
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The Senate was characterized as effete and useless by the Liberals who 
were in opposition, and the Conservatives had little to say in its behalf. 
This is how matters stood when the Laurier Government came into office. 
But at the end of the first full session of the Canadian Parliament elected 
in 1896, the position had been completely altered, and Liberal newspapers of 
standing and independence were admitting that at last the Senate was 
serving the purpose for which it was designed, and was exercising a check 
in the public interest on hasty and ill-considered legislation originating in 
the House of Commons. 

The occasion for this admission from journals which had hitherto sided 
with the Liberals in their demand for a reform or for the abolition of the 
Senate was the rejection of a bill which would have incorporated the St. 
Lawrence pilots into a close corporation, not unlike some of the old trade 
guilds which exercised despotic powers in the English trading communities 
in the eighteenth century. But the Senate did more than this in the 
session of 1897. It rejected the bill of the Laurier Government for the ex- 
tension of the Intercolonial Railway from Levis to Montreal, not on the 
ground that the extension was undesirable, but because of the nature of 
certain ninety-nine years' agreements made by the Government with two 
railway companies. A reading of the debates on the Intercolonial bill re- 
ported verbatim in the Canadian Hansards, warrants the statement that by 
so doing the Senate saved the Dominion from an unbusiness-likeand doubt- 
ful bargain, if not from something to which a less pleasant term might be 
applied. The impression to this effect produced by the debates was more 
than confirmed in the session of 1898, when there was a Parliamentary in- 
quiry at Ottawa into the bargains with the railway companies. Then a 
new agreement with the companies wa3 submitted by the Minister of Bail- 
ways, under which a saving of about a million dollars was effected, as com- 
pared with the terms of the agreement rejected by the Senate. 

Following the inquiry at which the new agreement was made public, 
the Senate rejected the Government bill for the construction of a railway 
from the Stickine River to Teslin Lake, which the government designed to 
form part of a rail and water route to Dawson City. The Senate threw out 
this bill because, like the bargain in connection with the Intercolonial Rail- 
way of 1897, the bargain with the contractors for the Teslin Railway seemed 
to it improvident. Under this bargain, three and three-quarter million 
acres of land in the gold-bearing Yukon country, with other great advan- 
tages, were to be given to the contractors as compensation for building 
about 150 miles of narrow-gauge railway. The plea put forward by the 
government in justification of the enormous land grant was that the only 
firm they had negotiated with would not accept less, and that under any 
circumstances the bargain as to the mineral land was a gamble both for 
the government and the contractors. This was a poor and unstatesman- 
like defence of what, on the face of it, seemed to be an extraordinary 
bargain, and the defence failed to carry any weight with the Conservative 
majority in the Senate. 

After nearly twenty years of uselessness, the Senate has asserted itself, 
and in regard to at least one of its actions in the session of 1897, drew from 
some of its hitherto most persistent critics the admission that it had ren- 
dered a great public service. To-day by reason of its action on the Pilot's 
bill and on the Intercolonial Railway bill, the Senate stands in a better 
position in the public esteem than at any time in its history, and whenever 
tol. clxiy. no. 499. 48 
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the Liberals renew the agitation for the abolition of the Senate they cannot 
fail to be met with the precedents of the session of 1897 and 1898. 

The Senate, as the Liberals who resent its action on the Teslin Railway 
bill assert, may have sanctioned many doubtful bargains without question, 
when the bargain originated with a Conservative Government. However 
that maybe, if by actions like those of 1897-98, it raises the standard of Cana- 
dian politics, even if only for the lifetime of a single Liberal administration, 
it will have rendered excellent service to the Dominion, a service quite worth 
the five million dollars which the Senate is computed to have cost since 
Confederation. 

The Intercolonial Railway bill, and as time will doubtless show, the Tes- 
lin Railway bill as welfare for the Senate at Ottawa what the Home Rule bill 
of 1893 was for the House of Lords. Without entering on a discussion of the 
wisdom or expediency of the bill for Home Rule for Ireland which Mr. Glad- 
stone carried through the House of Commons of his last Parliament, it may 
now be taken that the General Election of 1895, with its unprecedented major- 
ity of 150 for the Unionists, is proof that the people of England endorsed the 
action of the House of Lords in throwing out the Home Rule bill, and also 
as proof of their satisfaction that the House of Lords existed to render so 
signal a service. 

In the eighties, when the House of Lords was threatening the passage 
of the last of the three bills for extending the Parliamentary Franchise, 
it was easy to get up popular demonstrations all over England against the 
continued existence of a second chamber constituted as is the House of 
Lords. There are no demonstrations nowadays against the Lords, and the 
second chamber stands in a better position in the respect of the people of 
England than at any time since the Revolution of 1688. The House of 
Lords has rehabilitated itself; and if the Senate at Ottawa acts with as 
much discretion during the remaining three years of the existence of the 
Canadian Parliament as it has done up to the present time it also may 
rehabilitate itself and belie much that was said and written about it for 
twenty years onward from 1878, when the Conservatives entered on an un- 
broken tenure of office which lasted until 1896. 

One obvious drawback will still remain to the existence of a second 
chamber in which the balance of power may be in the hands of men of the 
opposite political party to the Administration. Its existence may serve to 
lighten unduly and unconstitutionally the individual responsibility of the 
members of the majority in the House of Commons. It is doubtful whether 
the vote for Home Rule in the House of Commons in 1893 would have been 
as large as it was if on the division in the Commons had rested the fate of 
the bill. It is also doubtful whether the votes in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa in the session of 1897 for the Intercolonial Railway bill, and in 1898 
for the Teslin bill, would have been, as they were, within one or two of the 
full strength of the Liberals in the Lower House, had it not been for the fact 
that the Senate was in existence and could be counted upon to throw out 
the bills. Politics, not statesmanship, dictates the actions of members of a 
Parliament or a Legislature who act in this cowardly way ; but in many 
law-making bodies, politicians and not statesmen may predominate, and 
where party ties are close, and party discipline exacting and peremptory, 
there will always be found men who will unworthily shelter themselves 
behind an upper chamber. 

Edward Porritt. 



